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The Jungle War in Indochina 


Saicon, November 1953—Saigon, near the 
coast of the South China Sea, is a beautiful 
city of 1 million people. It is also the heart 
of embattled Vietnam. Its fall would be a 
calamity for the free world. A Communist- 
dominated Vietnam would outflank the inde- 
pendent countries of Southeast Asia and pose 
a grave threat to India. 

The face of Saigon is serene and confident. 
But the realities outside the city mock the 
capital’s merry appearance. The great city 
barely controls its own vicinity. Even during 
the day it is dangerous to travel more than 
about 20 miles from the city limits. Travelers 
must be back by six o’clock in the evening. 
After that hour Saigon closes up tightly. 
Barbed wire is strung along the entrances and 
exits; and behind the wire are machine-gun 
posts. From 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. nobody enters or 
leaves the capital. 

For at night the Communists take over 
Vietnam, or at least a large part of it. The 
whole countryside teems with Communists or 
their sympathizers. During the day the hum- 
ble farmer works in his rice paddy; at night 
he is likely to transform himself into a fierce 
guerrilla, pick up his hidden rifle and join 
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his secret group for some calculated act of 
terror. Here and there a bridge will be blown 
up, a political opponent murdered, an outly- 
ing police post ambushed and its arms seized. 
Practically the whole country is thus infil- 
trated and kept off balance, in a state of almost 
total insecurity. 

Outside of Saigon the roads are guarded by 
French or colonial troops. At every kilometer 
on each side of the road there is a brick block- 
house tower surrounded by coils of barbed 
wire. On top of the little tower, under the 
improvised roof, sits a soldier with a rifle. 
Bridges and viaducts are guarded by four such 
blockhouses, two at each end. But at night 
these armed watchmen go back to the security 
of their barracks; otherwise they fall easy prey 
to some Red marauder with a hand grenade. 

Thus the Communists dominate most of 
Vietnam from sunset to sunrise. Since there 
are no clear lines of territorial demarcation, 
it is not possible to say with any certainty 
how much of the country is in the hands of 
the Reds. They certainly control no less than 
75 percent of the land; some estimates claim 
85 percent. In any case, the French-sponsored 
and French-supported native government of 

















Vietnam, under titular leadership of 
His Majesty Emperor Bao Dai, has 
effective authority only over a small 
part of the country. 


The Communist-held territory in 
the north is important for two rea- 
sons. First, this whole Red River 
delta is the rice-basket of the country. 
Secondly, it is contiguous to Red 
China, sharing a common frontier of 
about 500 miles. The latter fact is, 
of course, of prime significance, for 
the Chinese supply their Vietminh 
comrades (or satellites) with arms, 


munitions and other sinews of war. 


Role of Ho Chi Minh 


In this northern area the Commu- 
nists have their own well-organized 
government. Its origin has a special 
significance in the present struggle, 
for it was established as a patriotic 
league during World War II when 
the Japanese occupied the country. 
Known as Vietnam Doc Lap Dong 
Minh Hoi, or Vietminh for short, 
this league grouped all the national- 
ist elements, from conservatives to 
Communists, in a struggle for na- 
tional independence. The movement 
was led by Nguyen Ai Quoc, now 
known as Ho Chi Minh. 

Ho Chi Minh 


mese nationalista, was a concealed 


leader of Vietna- 


Communist who trained for his revo- 
lutionary role in Moscow. He has 
the adroitness, total unscrupulousness 
and utter ruthlessness of the profes- 
in the 
Stalin school. After the Japanese were 


sional Communist molded 
defeated and the thoroughly discred- 
ited French reoccupied Vietnam as a 
colonial protectorate, Ho Chi Minh 


rode to national popularity on a 


wave of violent anti-French senti- 
ment and nationalist emotions. To 
this day, indeed, millions of his coun- 
trymen consider him a great national 
patriot, fighting the hated foreign 
oppressors. 

But under the pressures of the 
military struggle against the French 
armed forces, Ho Chi Minh dropped 
his mask of pure nationalism and 
emerged more and more as an agent 
of Moscow communism. He still 
claims to act in the name of Vietna- 
mese patriotism, but his Vietminh 
government is actually a Soviet type 
of structure, replete with secret police, 
Communist party apparatus and the 
usual arsenal of Red propaganda 
clichés. Ho Chi Minh has under his 
direction a powerful army of some 
300,000 men, seasoned by jungle war- 
fare and inspired by an unquench- 
able desire to drive the French out of 
the land. Throughout the country, 
even in areas not under Ho Chi 
Minh, numerous people, including 
non-Communists, sympathize with 
the Vietminh’s professed goal of 
complete independence from France. 


Sources of French Weakness 


This helps to explain why the 
French, with a splendidly equipped 
army of perhaps 200,000 men, in- 
cluding non-Communist Vietnamese, 
have been unable to defeat or even 
weaken Ho Chi Minh. Indeed, after 
seven years of bitter and sanguinary 
battles in infested jungles and rice 
paddies, the French are worse off 
than ever. Despite modern armor, 
despite complete control of the air, 
despite acts of heroism and endur- 


ance, despite the use of napalm and 


1,000-pound high-explosive bombs, 
the French have steadily lost one for- 
tified position after another. French 
communiqués about “victories,” of- 
fensives and advances are nothing 
but screens to cover the reverse of 
all these claims. 


France's Graveyard 

France’s whole position in Viet- 
nam is both tragic and hopeless. Mili- 
tarily the French cannot win, politi- 
cally they have already lost. It is im- 
possible for the French to obtain a 
military victory because their troops 
are, in effect, mercenaries, while 
those of the Vietminh are natives 
fighting in the cause of patriotism. 
The fact that the Vietminh leader 
is a Communist who does Moscow’s 
bidding seems to be unimportant to 
Ho Chi Minh’s soldiers. Whatever 
the politics of their chief, the soldiers 
feel that they are fighting for home 
and country. The French troops, on 
the other hand, are struggling and 
dying in the jungle for no particu- 
lar cause. A large contingent of 
them consist of French Legionnaires, 
among whom are perhaps 30,000 
Germans, many of them former Nazi 
SS men. The rest are Senegalese and 
other colonials from French Africa. 


All are 


French officers. 


under the command of 


They are unquestionably brave 
troops, well-trained and highly dis- 
ciplined. They fight heroically and 
stoically under nasty conditions, often 
hip-deep in swamp. But they face an 
enemy with a genius for jungle war- 
fare. It is a war that is almost harder 
on the nerves than on the bodies. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Two-Way Atomic Sharing 





President Eisenhower’s proposal for 
a world “bank of fissionable mate- 
rial” can be the biggest accomplish- 
ment of his first year in office. It 
could be the most notable accom- 
plishment of his first term. Prime 
Minister Churchill, who sees events 
with the historian’s eye, has recog- 
nized the proposal as one of the most 
important events since World War II. 

There are two principal reasons 
why the fission-bank plan should top 
the list in any balance sheet of Eisen- 
hower’s first year. The Korean truce 
plugged a bleeding front in the cold 
war; the bank idea challenged the 
Kremlin to call off the cold war. The 
truce can be broken at any moment; 
the bank idea cannot be stopped—un- 


less Eisenhower himself disowns it. 


‘Point Four-A Plan’ 


Harry S. Truman’s seven years as 
President produced three impressive 
policies or programs: the Truman 
Marshall 


Point Four program. Eisenhower’s 


Doctrine, the plan, the 
first big new contribution’ to world 
hope and progress is this atomic 
bank idea. It has been compared to 
the Marshall plan and also to Point 
Four. It has earmarks of both, but 
more of the latter. In fact some Ad- 
ministration officials call it the “Point 
Four-A Plan” because of its obvious 
similarity to the purpose of Point 
Four. It would do with atomic en- 
ergy what Point Four has _ been 
doing with technical skills—share 
America’s supply with underdevel- 
oped countries. But the atomic bank, 
as conceived, would be international 
in character and would provide for 
Soviet participation —the Kremlin 
willing. In this respect it is like the 


Marshall plan—Moscow was invited 
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to participate, but declined. Point 
Four, by contrast, is entirely an 
United 


American plan to export 


States know-how. 


With or Without Russia 

This atomic bank plan is a natural 
in the diplomatic realm. It is the best 
kind of psychological warfare be- 
cause it was not conceived as psycho- 
logical warfare. It is the hardest kind 
of proposal not to accept—because it 
asks so little of Moscow and it prom- 
ises so much to the world. It is not 
a substitute for the Baruch plan for 
the international control of atomic 
energy. But it is a new approach to 
the problem that the Baruch plan 


had failed to solve. 


The scheme has nothing to do 
with atomic weapons. It avoids the 
whole problem of ownership, opera- 
tion, inspection of fissionable mate- 
rials, equipment and plans. It does 
not ask that there be final agreement 
on everything in order to get initial 
agreement on something. It attacks 
the periphery of the problem and 
not the core. It is tempting to the 
Soviets as shown by their acceptance 
of talks on the subject—whereas the 
Baruch plan was impossible—because 
it does not ask the Kremlin to tear 
down the Iron Curtain, to stop be- 
ing conspiratorial, to renounce their 
global ambitions. In effect, it says to 
Moscow: Since we cannot agree on 
the central question of international 
control of atomic energy, let us make 
a small beginning on the side issue 
of international use of atomic en- 
ergy. It is a challenge that cannot 
be refused without loss of prestige 
among underdeveloped countries, but 
cannot be accepted without some 
loss of isolation by the U.S.S.R. 


The advantage of the plan is that 
it can work with the Russians but it 
can still work without them. It does 
not call for any sharing of secrets, 
but for a sharing of some scientists 
and a little fissionable material. No 
Administration official will admit it, 
but it holds the promise of achieving 
through the back door what the 
White House in its relations with 
Congress has not been able to get 
through the front door. It is no secret 
that top Administration officials ur- 
gently want to re-establish with Brit- 
ain and Canada something like the 
cooperation in atomic matters that 
existed during the war. As long as 
Congress had the idea that the Unit- 
ed States would do all the sharing, 
there was little chance of reviving 
old ties. But now that Washington’s 
wartime partners in atomic develop- 
ment have struck out on their own 
with marked success, the Pentagon 
and Atomic Energy Commission 
men want to know what our allies 
have. Congress’ ignorance of the 
progress achieved by Britain and 
Canada, plus its fear of lax security 
regulations in those countries, is still 


strong. 


What really makes the plan so 
portentous is that it is a beginning— 
a practical proposal that could start 
the flow of atomic benefits to coun- 
tries lacking atomic facilities; initiate 
East-West cooperation in the most 
important and basic field; and revive 
the wartime relationships of Canada, 
Britain and the United States on at 
least a small sector of this vital front. 
The atomic bank plan holds the pos- 
sibility of being the biggest thing in 
Eisenhower's whole first term, not 


just the first year of that term. 
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Can Israeli - 
Arab Relations 
Be Improved ? 








T IS easy for an American resident 
in the Arab world to know what 
the Arabs think of the State of 
Israel. Not only is there very general 
agreement among all classes of the 
population, but their feelings are so 
violent on the subject that they will 
break all the restraints of politeness 
(carefully ingrained in an Arab) and 
tell the American to his face what 
they think of the policy of his coun- 
try and of the other great powers. 
It is just this depth and unanimity of 
Arab feeling which need to be real- 
ized in the United States. 


There are six points on which the 
Arab is most vocal, and practically 
all Arabs would agree on the six, 
although the emphasis to be placed 
upon one or another of them would 
vary with the position, education and 
degree to which any particular indi- 
vidual has been involved in the strug- 
gle—as in the case of those who are 
refugees from what is now Israel, or 
those who took actual part in the 
struggles there during the past quar- 
ter of a century. These six are stated 
bluntly, as the Arabs would state 
them, leaving aside the evidence for 
each statement. 


Six Arab Convictions 


1. The creation of the state of 
Israel is an act of violence, possible 
only because of the use of Western 
political pressures, foreign money, 
men and arms. It therefore consti- 
tutes imperialism or colonialism in 
its crudest form. The Arab states 
have resisted such a move by all 
means in their power—argument, 
political opposition and at times the 
taking up of arms in self-defense— 


from before the time of the Balfour 
Declaration; but all to no avail. That 
same opposition will continue until 
what is considered a foreign bridge- 
head on Arab soil shall eventually be 
removed. 


2. The individuals who were dis- 
placed from the soil cultivated by 
their ancestors over many centuries 
had no personal part in all the forces 
let loose around their heads, yet they 
are denied all the normal human 
rights of home, property and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The number of 
nearly a million such refugees makes 
the problem too great for solution 
by local governments; yet the United 
Nations ties up all efforts at solution 
with political conditions unaccept- 
able in the light of the over-all wrong 
mentioned above. These refugees are 
neither allowed to return to their 
homes nor paid for ‘the personal 
property of which they have been 
wrongfully deprived. 

3. The present border line between 
Israel and the Arab states is so drawn 
as to divide villagers from their fields 
and in some cases even to separate 
villages in two. The result is inevi- 
table bloodshed and frustration to the 
point of desperation on the part of 
those living on the Arab side of the 
line—living in poverty and forced to 
look daily at the sight of others work- 
ing the fields they know to be theirs. 


4. The continual development of 
Israel’s economy and population by 
the employment of outside resources 
can mean only one thing—the build- 
ing up of that state to a point where 
it must again demand “living room.” 
The Arab lives, therefore, in fear of 
an expanding Israel and must con- 





by Alford Carleton 


Dr. Carleton, who holds degrees from Oberlin College 
and the Hartford Seminary Foundation, has lived for the 
past 20 years in various countries of the Middle East and 
since 1937 has served as president of Aleppo College, 


Aleppo, Syria. 


tinue to build his political organiza- 
tion and to shape his national budg- 
ets in terms of defense. All the time, 
money and leadership which ought 
to be employed in the normal de- 
velopment of the Arab states is there- 
fore drained off into nonproductive 
uses. Arabs with a taste for economic 
theory can even see in this warping 
of the normal budgets and life of the 
Arab neighbors of Israel a “cold war” 
stage intended to weaken them be- 
fore the eventual attack which they 
fear. 


5. It is the Americans who are par- 
ticularly to blame in all this. Every 
time that Britain was ready to see the 
light and reject political Zionism, it 
was the Americans who kept the 
door open or gave the added impetus 
(usually at a time of elections in the 
United States) or furnished the need- 
ed funds to keep political Zionisin 
alive until it should be strong enough 
and conditions should be right for it 
to blossom forth as the state of Israel. 
On the parallel of the Roman em- 
peror who used to say that his son 
was the strongest force in the world 
because he dominated his mother 
who in turn ruled the emperor, many 
an Arab points out sarcastically that 
Israel is the only little state that is 
bigger than any big state because it 
can control the policies of the United 
States, which can in turn dominate 
decisions in the United Nations, and 
so is the only state in the world 
which can do just as it pleases. 

6. Israel adds insult to injury by 
defaming the Arabs before the world. 
It presumes to speak for the Near 
and Middle East, whereas its only 


(Continued on page 6) 
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by Emil Lengyel 
Dr. Lengyel is professor of education at the School of 
Education, New York University. He has written many 
books, including World Without End: The Middle East 
(New York, John Day, 1953). He is also author of the 
Headline Series pamphlets “Eastern Europe Today” and 
“Israel: Problems of Nation-Building.” 


HE most effective way to im- 

prove Israeli-Arab relations is to 
stop dwelling on the grievances of 
the past and to concentrate on pres- 
ent and future problems. Yet the 
Arab countries are talking about the 
“second round” of war against the 
Jews and about a new “Operation 
Saladin,” threatening to do to the 
Israelis what the Muslims had done 
to the Crusaders. Occasionally the 
Arab countries hark back to an obso- 
lete United Nations recommendation 
on the Palestine issue which they 
themselves had rejected. Having re- 
sorted to the arbitrament of the war, 
they now refuse to countenance its 
results. More than five years after the 
termination of the shooting war they 
reject the very idea of making peace 
with Israel. 

Peace is the most essential factor 
in the improvement of Arab-Israeli 
relations, and the road to that goal is 
via Washington and London. What 
Winston Churchill told Israel’s late 
President Chaim Weizmann about 
the strength of the United States and 
Britain in that region is as valid to- 
day as it was during the war. In the 
words of Sir Winston, recorded in 
autobiography, Trial 
and Error: “There is nothing he 
{Roosevelt} and I cannot do if we 


Weizmann’s 


set our minds to it.” 


American influence is particularly 
strong today in Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, Britain holds the 
trumps in the kingdoms of Jordan 
and Iraq. Syria and Lebanon are 
likely to listen to both of these pow- 


while 


ers. That peace is the prime condi- 
tion of their countries’ welfare is 


recognized by many public-spirited 
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Arabs, including government ofh- 
cials. Yet they are inhibited by the 
flashing daggers of the extremists. 
The late King Abdullah of Jordan 
was assassinated because he advo- 
cated a reasonable course. 


Future, Not Past, the Goal 


The restoration of peace should be 
accompanied by the execution of a 
comprehensive program of area re- 
habilitation and development. The 
Jordan Valley Improvement Scheme 
recently prepared by Tennessee Va!- 
ley Authority experts should be an 
important feature of this program. 
Its fulfillment calls for the coopera- 
tion of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Israel. It would heip Syria alone to 
gain 2 million badly needed acres 
of farmland. Other river and wadi 
schemes should be urgently imple- 
mented, particularly in Iraq where 
the Tigris and Euphrates system is 
literally crying out for constructive 


use. 


Following the conclusion of peace, 
regional trade should be revived 
through the exchange of goods. At 
present Israel must obtain certain 
food products thousands of miles 
away, when it could get them around 
the corner, in Arab iands. The Arab 
countries, for their part, need some 
of Israel’s products. 


The revival of commerce would be 
of great benefit to the republic of 
Lebanon, an entrepét of Levantine 
trade. Lebanon would also welcome 
many more tourists than it now has. 
Jordan needs access to the Mediter- 
ranean which it might gain by a free 
port at Haifa. And one of the top 
items on the agenda is the problem 


of refugees, which could be solved 
only by a regional agreement spon- 
sored by the great Western powers. 

The present Israeli-Arab bounda- 
ries should be rectified where they 
seem to have been drawn with a 
thick pencil on a small map, as for 
instance on the outskirts of Jeru- 
salem, in the village of Beit Safafa. 
There the barbed-wire international 
line runs in the middle of the main 
street. Arab villages should be re- 
united with their lands. 

The Western powers should help 
both the Arab countries and Israel 
obtain the funds necessary for the 
execution of this program, preferably 
from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. If 
there ever was a meritorious project 
for the World Bank to finance, this 
is the one. 

Several steps should be taken pre- 
liminary to the inauguration of such 
a program. The “little cold war” be- 
tween Britain and the United States 
should be ended. The two countries 
have been fighting one another on 
several fronts of the Middle East: oil 
diplomacy, Middle East Defense 
Command; Suez Canal; diplomatic 
and economic spheres of influence. 

The close cooperation of influen- 
tial American and British groups 
working in the Middle East is also 
needed for peace. Very important 
among these are the large petroleum 
companies, outstanding educational 
institutions such as the American 
University in Beirut, and numerous 
missionary boards. 

The State Department must stop 
mixing high-level foreign policy with 
low -level politics. The 
Arabs have commented adversely 
and amply on the American foreign- 
policy decision relayed to New York- 
ers on the eve of the recent mayoralty 
campaign by the Republican candi- 
date. The decision was right, but the 
timing and the choice of the medium 


domestic 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Carleton 
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contribution to its neighbors in that 
area consists of suffering, frustration 
and trouble. It exploits its strong 
position: in the press of Western na- 
tions to ridicule the Arab. It has 
capitalized upon the sufferings of 
one race in Europe to draw the sym- 
pathy of the Western world, and 
merely converted that suffering into 
the misery of other peoples—also of 
the Semitic race—in Asia. 





Now that the Kremlin, in a state- 
ment of December 21, has accepted 
President Eisenhower’s invitation for 
private talks about atomic energy, 
some of the tensions that had been 
rapidly accumulating in recent weeks 
between nations 


may be siphoned off into efforts to 


non-Communist 


produce a workable atomic program. 
There is no disguising the fact, how- 
ever, that by the New Year these 
tensions had reached a danger point 
both in Europe and Asia. 


Unless the United States is deemed 
to be a superman among nations, it 
cannot alone be held responsible for 
current difficulties with our allies 
and potential friends. But two atti- 
tudes on our part have tended to 
aggravate already delicate situations. 
The first of these is the tendency to 
take the wish for the deed—to as- 
sume that what we want to happen 
is bound to happen, irrespective of 
the emotions, anxieties and aspira- 
tions of other peoples. The second is 
our increasing inclination to adopt 
an “either or” stand: either you 
(France, India, Britain, Japan, Italy 
or whatever country we are address- 
ing ourselves to) do thus and thus, 
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Lengyel 


(Continued from page 5) 


of transmission were wrong. On the 
other hand, shortly after the election, 
which gave New York a Democratic 
mayor, the State Department in- 
dulged in a policy of “Get tough 
with Israel.” 

Improvement of relations between 
the Arab countries and Israel is es- 
sential not only for them but also for 
the free world as a whole. While the 
nations of this area are nominally at 


war they will continue to be tempt- 
ing targets for Communist shafts, 
At present, the Middle East could 
offer no resistance to aggression and 
is the largest and most dangerous 
power vacuum. The United States 
is the key country in filling that 
vacuum. We must display all the 
great strength we possess in restoring 
peace to this crossroads of the world, 
where the fates of great empires have 
been decided from earliest times to 
the Battle of El 


own days. 


Alamein in our 





_ 


fe 





or the United States will do some- 
thing—often unspecified. 

Some observers describe policies 
combining these two attitudes as 
“dynamic and forceful”; others, as 
“blustering.” The official justification 
given for such policies is that it is 
time our friends were told the truth 
—and this usually means the truth 
about the dim view Congress may 
take of further military and/or eco- 
nomic aid to countries which do not 
support the course we regard as best 
for them as well as for us. Many of 
our friends abroad, however, have 
begun to feel that the United States 
does not always weigh the conse- 
quences of international truth-telling. 

The two most striking examples 
of this trend are the remarks made 
by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles at the meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council in Paris on De- 
cember 14 and the reports, several 
times contradicted then confirmed, 
of American military aid to Pakistan. 

In Paris immediately following 
the Big Three Bermuda conference, 
where presumably the United States 
and Britain had had an opportunity 
in the strictest privacy to convey such 
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harsh truths as they may have had 
on their minds to Premier Joseph 
Laniel and Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault, and on the eve of the crucial 
French presidential elections which 
started on December 17, Mr. Dulles 
delivered a blunt warning to France. 
“If the European Defense Commu- 
nity,’ he declared, “should not be- 
come effective, if France and Ger- 
many remain apart, so that they 
would again be potential enemies, 
then indeed there would be grave 
doubt whether continental Europe 
could be made a place of safety. That 
would compel an agonizing reap- 


praisal of basic United States policy.” 


Is It "Either Or'? 


Mr. Dulles, it must be assumed, 
felt under obligation to warn the 
French of the possible consequences 
in Congress if the French Parliament 
failed to ratify EDC. But, many ob- 
servers asked in Britain as well as 
on the Continent, is it true that EDC 
is the only way to assure Europe’s 
safety? And is it true that France 
alone stands in the way of carrying 
out this project? Britain has refused 
to participate in EDC; West Ger- 
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many has not completed ratification, 
which raises an as yet unresolved 
constitutional question; Italy has as- 
serted that ratification depends on 
what happens about Trieste. Why, 
then, does not the United States 
warn Churchill, Adenauer and Pella 
—along with the French? 

And why not consider some alter- 
native arrangement in Europe which 
would satisfy France’s fears of re- 
vived German militarism, such as 
integration of EDC and NATO, 
within whose framework a power- 
ful, united Germany could be bal- 
anced not merely by France and 
Italy, both relatively weak, but by 
the non-European NATO members, 
Britain, the United States and Can- 
ada? Mr. Dulles’ implication that if 
France did not support EDC Wash- 
ington might have to turn to another 
unspecified course—would it be a 
military alliance with Germany or an 
attempt to defend Europe only from 
peripheral bases? —sounded strange 
to Europeans so soon after the Secre- 
tary of State had publicly rebuked 
Senator Joseph McCarthy for sug- 
gesting the United States could get 
along without some of its allies. 

The consequences of this warning 
to France are potentially dangerous 
for the United States. Many non- 
Communist French leaders, some of 
them well-known conservatives, have 
long urged France to become less de- 
pendent on the United States and 
have been weighing the possibility 
of reviving France’s interwar mili- 
tary alliances with the U.S.S.R. and 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Any 
indication, no matter how well-inten- 
tioned, that the United States may 
seek to coerce France into foregoing 
its fears of Germany, nurtured by 
three invasions in less than a century, 
could prove the catalyst for a far- 
reaching diplomatic rearrangement 
of the map of Europe. 

In Asia the United States, hav- 
ing apparently decided that India— 
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which steadfastly retuses to take an 
“either or’ position between the 
West, on the one hand, Russia and 
China on the other—is not an ade- 
quate bastion against communism, 
has been discussing military aid to 
Pakistan on the ground that that 
country is in danger of attack by 
Russia and/or China. 


Pakistan and India 


It must be hoped that the conse- 
quences of such a move have been 
carefully weighed. So far India, aside 
from Burma, is the only country in 
Asia which has been seeking, under 
severe handicaps of the past, to carry 
out economic and social reforms by 
democratic methods patterned on 
those of Britain. Pakistan feels that 
Prime Minister Nehru has been in- 
transigent about the Kashmir situa- 
tion. For its part India, rightly or 
wrongly, has been fearful that ex- 
tremist elements in Pakistan might at 
some time attack its territory over the 
unsolved question of Kashmir, where 
the troops of both countries face each 
other across a United Nations-super- 
line. This fear, 


which is just as valid to the Indians 


vised “cease-fire” 
as fear of Germany is to the French, 
was sharpened last summer when 
cries of jehad (holy war) against In- 
dia were uttered in Karachi in con- 
nection with Kashmir—and uttered 
not by irresponsible people but by 
Fatima Jinnah, sister of the late Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, founder of the 
independent state of Pakistan. 

The most dangerous aspect of the 
situation is that nationalism in Pakis- 
tan, recently proclaimed an Islamic 
state, can touch off Hindu national- 
ism against the 45 million Muslims 
living in India, which has hitherto 
been held in check by Prime Minister 
Nehru; and Hindu nationalism, in 
turn, would find strong support 
among the Communists, as has al- 
ready happened in Kashmir. It may 
seem wise in Washington to strength- 


en Pakistan militarily against Russia 
and China, although military aid 
alone will not achieve what is most 
needed in Pakistan—that is, eco- 
and which 
would safeguard the country against 


nomic social reforms 
internal extremism. But such a de- 
cision may open up a Pandora’s box 
of troubles that could include aliena- 
tion of the only important nation in 
Asia now dedicated to democracy, 
and revival of Hindu-Muslim strife 
which both India and Pakistan, with 
statesmanlike spirit, had brought un- 
der control after the bloody riots of 
1947. The United States regards 
EDC essential for Western Europe 
and a Pakistan military alliance es- 
sential for Western Asia. But shall 
we lose more than we gain if we 
bypass the countries in those areas— 
France and India—whose views dif- 
fer from our own? 
Vera Micuects DEAN 
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The French have paid a severe 
price for this seven-year war which 
they know in their hearts is beyond 
hope. Nor does anybody see an end 
to the costly sacrifices. France has 
been spending annually $1 billion in 
Vietnam, on a cause which more and 
more Frenchmen bitterly call Ja sale 
guerre—‘the dirty war.” To fight in 
Vietnam France has stripped its army 
in Europe of the best contingents, 
officers and equipment. The loss in 
French officers has been appalling. 
Most of the recent graduates of 
France’s military academy have been 
killed in the Vietnam jungle. Viet- 
nam, in brief, has become a grave- 
yard for France. 

Why, then, do the French con- 
tinue the war in Vietnam? Many 
reasons account for France’s military 
action in Asia. To begin with, mili- 
tary engagements, once begun, are 
not easily terminated. Prestige, or 

















“face,” a vital matter in the Orient, 
becomes involved. Withdrawal from 
their Asian colony without victory 
would have meant an irreparable loss 
for the French throughout the world 
and especially in their African pos- 
sessions—something they could not 
afford after their overwhelming de- 
feat by the Germans in Europe and 
their humiliating surrender to the 
Japanese in Asia in World War II. 
Secondly, the French have felt all 
along that in Vietnam they were 
fighting a war of civilization against 
barbarism, a battle for freedom 
against Red tyranny. In fact, they in- 
sist that Vietnam is no more France’s 
problem alone than was Korea, and 
that the war there should be the re- 
sponsibility of the whole free world. 
They have hitherto refused, how- 
ever, to submit this problem to the 
United Nations. Finally, the French 
have continued the war because, they 
insist, of American pressure. 


United States Interest 


It is, indeed, true that the United 
States has shown a great interest in 
the struggle. Despite American com- 
mitments in Korea, Washington has 
given the French substantial military 
aid in Vietnam. By the end of June 
1953, 300 American ships had en- 
tered the port of Saigon loaded with 
military matériel — rockets, shells, 
mines, hospital supplies, aircraft parts 


and all kinds of technical equipment. 
Security reasons forbid the listing of 
precise figures, but the following 
items of American aid have been 
made public: 13 million rounds of 
artillery ammunition, 120,000 small 
arms and automatic. parts, 12,000 
radio sets, 325 naval vessels, 300 mili- 
tary aircraft, 1,200 combat vehicles 
and 190 million small-arms 
tridges. 


car- 


American matériel continues to 
pour into Vietnam at a greater rate 
than ever before. Without this aid, 
it is doubtful whether the French 
forces could have held out. American 
armaments, moreover, have enabled 
the Vietnamese government, under 
the tutelage and training of the 
French, to build up and maintain a 
native army of nearly 200,000 men. 


Whatever hope the free world may 
have in preventing the Communists 
from seizing the whole country lies 
in that newly formed Vietnamese 
army. Unfortunately, the army has 
as yet no real roots among the peo- 
ple. The army is not sure of itself, 
its mission or its future. It reflects 
the general Vietnamese suspicion of 
French intentions. The whole bitter 
mood may be summarized in the 
words, “Why die for France?” 

The irony of the situation is that, 
this time, the French are really de- 
termined to get out of all of Indo- 
china. They have already given the 


Associated States of Cambodia and 
Laos virtual independence and have 
solemnly assured Vietnam that it will 
receive similar treatment. But like 
the proverbial crier of “Wolf! Wolf!” 
France finds itself in a position where 
nobody believes it. 


there are tremendous pressures for 


Inside France 
negotiation with Ho Chi Minh and 
his Communist government. In Viet- 
nam, also, many non-Communists 
favor a settlement with the Reds, 
generally on the basis of forming a 
coalition government with them. 
Vietnam is thus in grave danger. 
It is too late now for easy solutions. 
There is, however, still a chance 
if not a very big chance—to save the 
country from the Communists. That 
chance lies primarily with the United 
States. If the United States could per- 
suade France to hang on for another 
year or two and if at the same time 
it gave a definite and unequivocal 
guarantee to the Vietnamese that 
their independence would be granted 
to them at a specific date, the people 
might still rally around Bao Dai’s 
government and put their hearts into 
the fight against communism. For 
only the people themselves, fired by 
love of country, can overcome the 
enemies of freedom. 
(Professor Padover, dean of the School of 
Politics, New School for Social Research, 
and well-known political scientist and his- 
torian, lectured in Asia last autumn under 
the auspices of the State Department.) 
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